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must, therefore, in such cases, be held in abeyance, or
at least only tentatively stated.

Where severe head injuries have been received, leading
to what is generally known as traumatic constitution,
one may find peculiarities in the functioning of the mental
processes which are somewhat similar to results due to
special defect. The instability that arises from such
injuries, lack of good powers of control and persistence,
causes certain types of work to be badly performed.

Case 6. A boy who had suffered a severe head injury
when nine years old was studied at our clinic, where it
was found that the lad was extremely bright. He was
now fifteen years of age, had reached eighth grade and
was able to do well quite difficult school work. Later
this boy was examined by a psychologist who diagnosed
the case as one of feeble-mindedness, a conclusion
based on Binet findings. In discussing several diffi-
cult tests which were performed very well, the opinion
was rendered that these were merely evidences of nar-
rowly specialized ability. The fact that this boy could
do difficult problems in arithmetic by ingenious and
economical methods, though he made a poor record on
the Courtis tests which require long continued powers
of attention, was not interpreted in the light of traumatic
constitution, although this is a point of much importance.
The difficult tasks which elicited interest and which
could be rather quickly performed were done very well,
although much more simple tests of the questionnaire
type were failures. It was because of the poor record
on such questionnaire and language tests that the boy
was considered feeble-minded. The inconsistency be-
tween the failures on simple work and the successes on
more difficult tasks should have made the experimenter
seek explanation other than that of innate general defect.

Seen still later in our clinic, the test results were very